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DAISY THORNE; 
or, 
THE GRIMWOOD MYSTERY. 
By Author of “ The Flower Girl,’’ “ Jessie Ashton,” c., Fe. 





PART IL—SECRET CRIMES. 
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CHAPTER XXITT, 
IN THE CHURCHYARD, 
Ir was a wild, gusty night. 

The moon was at its full,and flooded the heavens with 
splendour; but over its face dense masses of cloud swept 
rapidly, borne along by a fierce wind from the south- 
east. . 

In that wind the leafless trees swayed and creaked ; 
and the sound of its restless moaning filled the valley of 
Grimwood, otherwise quiet as the grave. 

For the hour was late—so late that the lights had 
disappeared from the cottage windows, and there was 
no longer a broad glare across the road from the open 
door of the Chequers. 

Yet, late as it was, Daisy Thorne was abroad. 

Poor child! Recent events had terribly increased 
the burden of her life. To what she already suffered 
lad been added the agony of beholding a total and 
alarming change in the manner of Ralph Thorne. 

‘The knowledge that his secret was discovered seemed 
to have unsettled his mind. Throughout the day he 
wae nervous or morose; while, after nightfall, he would 
wander away none knew whither, and would not return 
until long afte 
light of dawn was upon the hills, 


THE SUDDEN MEETING IN THE STORM, 


Naturally Daisy was alarmed, She had unfortunately 
learned enough of his secret to know that he was a 
victim to never-ceasing remorse; she knew that men 
would call him a murderer, and one of the darkest hue, 

| since itwas his own son who had fallen beneath his hand; 
'and that the fear of discovery preyed upon him night 
iand day. And since the words which Barton had 
j uttered in her hearing, implying that he had gained a 
}clue to the fatal secret, her great fear was lest the 
thought of that might drive the old man to distraction, 
or to an act of self-destruction. 
| _ Happily, she was for a time spared the knowledge that 
jthe agony of Gaffer Thorne was intensified by the re- 
flection that he must sacrifice her as the price of his 
cvn security. Yet it was that thought which drove 
him to the verge of despair. It was that thought which 
overclouded his days, and drove him wandering away, 
he knew not whither, through tho long nights. 

It was in search of him that on this, as on many other 
nights, Daisy was from home. 

Th in body, distracted in mind, she conld not sleep; 
she could not even rest in her peaceful bed. A terrible 
presentiment of fear drove her forth. She felt that she 
must seek the wanderer, for who could tell what act of 
personal violence he might be at that very moment 
attempting ? She must seck him—she must find him; 














ar midnight, or sometimes until the grey | clustered on ono side the foot of the hill, which was 


and lead him tenderly, coaxingly home. 

Driven forth by this impulse, Daisy had wandered 
for hours, searching in all directions for the old man; 
but searching in vain. 

And now, excited in mind, but utterly wearied in 
body, she was returning to the Black Mill, in the vague 
hope that he might have found his way there in the 
meantime, when it occurred to her to direct her foot- 
steps—as a last hope—to the churchyard. 


rimwood was overlooked by its church. It, in fact, 
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hill was thickly wooded, and from a distance the church 
itself was hardly visible from surrounding trees, As it 
lay high, these trees were of course peculiarly exposed 
to the breeze, and on this night they surged to and fro 
tempestuously, 

With their moving shadows the churchyard seemed 
full of life; while the sound of the struggling wind 
aided the ghostly illusion, 

As she entered the lonely resting-place of the dead, 
Daisy shivered with apprehension: an ill-defined dread 
seemed to creep over her. 

“ If I should tind him here ?” she asked herself —“ and 
dead ?” 

The thought was too horrible. 

With a hurried glance at the broad, white grave. 
stones over which the shadows of the trees were play- 
ing, she turned up the path to the chureh-porch. Sho 
had half-persuaded herself that Ralph Thorne would be 
there; but no—it was empty. So she gathered ber 
cloak around her, for the night wind was cold, and with 
chattering teeth, hurried round the church. 

Every buttress gave her fresh terror: who could say 
what she might behold behind it ? 

Still she would not give up. 

The old man might have wandered there, she might 
find him alive and well; and even if she should stumble 
over his mangled corpse, Daisy thought she could 
endure the sight, and live! 

“T will be Sold! I will be firm!” she kept muttering 
to herself. 

And, as the shadows fell around her, and the rattlin 
of the bare branches and the sighing of the wind fille 
her ears, she went on, round the church, until she agai 
drew near the ivy-covered porch. 

“Ah! he is not here!” she murmured with a heavy 


sigh. 
With this painful conclusion, Daisy Thorne turned 





crowned by the sacred edifice. The other side of the 


bor back upon the porch, and had proceeded a few steps 
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words rang discord. | 
Daisy sickened at tho 
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J Sie him ; of a witness who had Seen t 
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‘Wo are well met to- 
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ICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTR 


ya threw mo off; and what did that do? ‘Tt roused 
the devil in me, Daisy, and you know what followed. 
Jn my mad passion 1 dashed you into ie river; and 
yon iight have drowned forme. 1 won’t mince the 


a you might, you would have drowned, but 


’ 


‘Who? Tell me, tell m °, Barton, who 
It was with irrei » carnestuess that the girl pu 
that question ; and Bar ton hat ed her all the more as | he 





listened to it. 
“J don’t know,” he replied. 
ange } 

And he replied truly. The face of the stranger who 
}had plunged into the river was never for an instant 
} turned toward him. 





| But L know this,” he continued, “ my rage was 

bi 1: you were saved, and I knew my fate. I knew that 
| of your own free will you would never be mine; and then 
1I get to work to strengthen the grounds upon which 
| I might force you into a compliance with my wishes.” 


Db isy Svartved, 

* Oh, never fear,” he continued, “things have taken 
2 fresh turn since then. A sir ange turn things have 
| ts it ut you "ll see ~=you "ll me The first thing I did 
night’s work was to watch the old mill, and 
|to Ae ay Galler ‘Thorne, keeping my eye upon him. 

We il, what came of that ? Why, ina little time I turned 
®% suspicion into a certainty: I charged him with the 
ler of his own son, and 4 confessed it.” 

“Confessed! No, no!” shricked Daisy. 
* Not in 60 many words, certainly,” purs ued Barton; 
“But it ism’t necessary for a guilty man to speak. iis 
als C3 tell tales. Lis white chee ks, Lis quivering lips, 
14 ‘ue in his limbs—they’re « enough to convict lim}; 
nl they were cnough to satisfy me: but 1 _ nt beyond 
F that. i got better, icon the vary I got the evidence 
10 Very body of the mur- 

nod man; and who deseribed it 

“ Voscribed the body ?” 

“ Yes, and the place , white it is hidden,” 

* And who-——" 

“ Was the witness ? You would like to know?” 

* Yes: tcll me——” 

“Who it was who betrayed, who convieted the old 
man of murder? Yon Would know that? 'ane A 
It was his ewn grandchild—it was Daisy 
Wa! ha!” 

Daisy started to her feet, 

*} betrayed him?” she asked in terror. 

© Yos: im the rayings of the fever which followed 
your fall from the Black Mill. I saved you then, Daisy ; 
and you rewarded me, more than rewarded me, with 
those words.” 

“Heaven help me!” cried Daisy, hardly hearing the 
words which Barton addressed to her. * I have sacri- 
ficod a is life!” 

at’s true,” said Barton, calmly. 

‘Bu t you! ‘Ah, you Will not use this dreadfal know- 
lode! You will not denounce him! You will not see 
be | hia ne ze id to tho gallows—dooméd to a viclent 
death-— 

“Well, that dopends,” retorted Barton, “and it de- 
pends on you, In & word, Daisy, 0 crisis has come to 
mo: the unjust charge of the attempt on tho aio 3 
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ife he nu put in such a shape—backed up by thelying 
evidence of the wom in Grare—thet innocent as I wm, L 
can’t eseay it, if the Sq tire choo es to press it home. 
Nhat you know him well though to know he w ag hee 


| 
I yee dey ndition, It’s upon tl int condition tha 


o | CN 

I’m at night; and it’s for you to detcrmine 
| whether se an be able to comply with it.” 

“Por mo?” said Daisy, fairly puzzled. 

* Yos, as you will soon see. It’s no secret to you, I 
suppose, that the Squire loves you?” 

“Loves! Ile pursues mo with the arts of «a liber- 
tino,” said Daisy. 

“You think so; but that seeming reck 








ssness is only 






a mask, Ile loves you, passionately loves ete and, 
isn ene is is prepared to make you his wife!””” 

: ; > bad 
‘What, openly, in the face of the world?” do- 


manded the girl. 

** Well, { don’t know about the world,” replied B 
ton; “it’s a larce place, and has a,good many people in 
it—but before Heaven, : ind in the presence of witnesses, 
if that is enough for you. 

’ ” cried Dai “it must not be! To is 
tion; ib we wld di race him in the eyes of 
vesides, I do not love him—I could not love 





“ Yot you dida’t refuse his hot-house bouquets—his 
presents that would have won a duchess.” 

* Ah, you wrong me, Barton!” exclaimed Daisy, ear- 
**T could not throw the flowers in his face. 
hem beeause he thrust them upon ames a : tric d 
to conciliate him for Jasper’s sake, and the 1, lest Jasper 
ould be jealous, I hid them away. That was ny “tn lt! 
That was my wickedness! But this offer of Mr. Re- 

ild’s hand—why does he make it through you, DBar- 
now swore to have mo, 











ton? and why do you, who but 
thus urge his suit?” 
“Well,” replied Barton, “it seems odd, no doubt, but 
a single word will make all clear, Reginald Clavers 
knows well enough that he might sue to you till dooms- 
} and you would reject him; but he’s somehow dis- 
overed that I’ve some secret influence o ver YOU, and 
he’s contrived to strike a bargain with me which I can’t 
afford to throw over. He declines to prosecute me, on 
condition that I induce you to accept his hand; and to 
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do th at, I put this alternative to yor - r to me to 
become his wife, or I swear to you, by ever ything thi t 
is holy, that to- -morrow I will have Ralph Thorne de- 
nouuced ag the murderer of his own Bon !”? 

As he uttered theso words, and as Daisy started b: 
vith horror, there came upon their ears a deop | { 
. gusiaing ¥ groan, succeeded by the sound of a {fulliu; 
JOUaY. 

“\What was that?” cried Barton rushing from tho 
porch. 

Daisy could not reply, but stood for a moment, her 
hands pressed to her brow in the extreme of mental 
anguish. 

But a ery from Barton startled her,and hastening out 
into the churel yard, on which the moon now shed a 
lustre like that of da y, she beheld Barton bending 
over the apparently lifeless corpse of a man. 

The white features, upturned in the moonlight, were 
those of Ralph Thorne! 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
‘THE INTERVIEW IN THE CARRIAGE, 


ONTY a few miles in the dusk of evening! 

The event seemed utterly unimportant; yet, as wo 
have said, the happiness of Lady Alicia de Vernon hung 
upon it. 

For some time after quitting Garthorpe Towers, the 
conversation between Sydney Grayle and the Rev. 
Arundel Sharke was of an ordinary commonplace 
description. 

They discussed the weather and the crops; the pros- 
pects of the ministry, and of the harvest; the latest 
none and the newest book. 

this time, the Curate could not fail to observe 
that . ion, though civil, was not communica- 
ently he would have preferred being alone. 
His own thoughts would, it was obvious, have afforded 
sufficient companionship ; and yet they could hardly 
have been of the gayest, since the young man often 
heaved a deep sigh, and the face that looked out of tho 
window, y Ree? aver the darkening landscape, was 
stirs haggard. 
Your eas as curate of the parish,” Sydney Grayle 
remarked, casually, * often take you to the Towers ?” 

sd Often,” replied’ Sharke, “ though I confess to having 
gone there less since the late unhappy eyent, which has 

raised a barrier between Lady Alicia and myself.’ 

“Event!” eried the young man; “excuse me, but as 
I only landed in England a few days since, after a very 
long absence, I may be pardor red if I am ignorant of 
what may be a very great ‘event’ in this quiet village.” 

of But surely,” said Sharke, with well-feigned sur- 

rise, “you have heard of the attempted murder of Mr. 
eginald Clavers ?” 

“Ah! I think they did tell me something of it at the 
inn. Some wild young village rake seduced a girl, if I 
remember, and the firl’s lover had ,a shot at him, and 
fled. That was about it, wasn’t it?” 

“Well,” replied the Curate, cautiously, “there aro 
several versions of tho story, and that is ono of them. 
Another is, that a fellow named Barton, the youn; 
farmer's riv: ‘al, did it, to throw the guilt upon him, an ‘a 


| then pers suaded him to leave the ‘village, so that t his 


| flight might confirm the suspicions agains t him.” 

« U pon my word, 2 very nice ¢ sort of young genile- 
man,” rem: irked Gri wyle , siniling; “that is, if the sus- 
picion is well founded.” ° 

“Ah! that is just, tho point,” returned the Curate, 
slowly and cunningly, watching his companion out of 
the corners of his scrpent-like eyes, as a cat watches a 
mouse. “There is, however, a third solution of the 
mystery, and it is rapidly becoming the popular view. 
That attributes the deed to a woman.” 

Sydney Grayle— struck, perhi ips, Wi ith some pecu- 
liarity in his companion’s voice—turned sharply toward 
him, but in the gloom the face of the Curate was in- 
visible. 

‘Impossible! he 
the nerve to take delil 








; “what woman would havo 


orate aim at a man in that 





fashion ?” 
“This woman,” remarked a slowly, “was an 
accomplished shot—ihat has been ascertaine 1d and 


quite familiar with the use of siatale. That, therefore, 
removes the objection which occurs to you on the face 
of the matt ‘ r 

“And what could he her motive ?” asked the young 
man. “ Was she jealous of the Squire’s attentions to 
the young woman? Was she a rival village rustic ?” 

No,” was the roply, “1 her position is superior; but 
it is quite possible to assign a motive sufficiently strong, 
while the circumstantial evidence is complete.’ 

“Indeed!” 

“Corlainly, The lady against whom the finger of 
suspicion is now pointed, was, in early life, almost 
aflianced to the ne am murdered ms m. You may know 
him, perhaps, Reginald Clavers, son of Sir Ireton ——” 

“T have met a, Ouly this evenin, x 1 was intro- 
duced to him,but merely a 1s he quitted the drawing-room 

which T entere 4) 

* A fine man, low as thi r has brought] him ; and, 
as I was saying, it was thought to be a match between 
th em, but it was broken off, partly from family consi- 
derations, partly because the lady changed her mind, 
What led to that result is a mystery; but from violent 
devotion, she changed to sudden animosity—from 
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OF ENTERTAINING LITERATURE AND USEFUL INFORMATION, 











loving him, as all thought, she began to speak of him 
with hatred and detestation. Perhaps, after all, ’twas 
jealousy; he might have been false to her, and she 
might have resented it in her own fashion.” 

“Such things have been,” remarked Sydney, care- 


lessly ; for he was lalf imterested, half bored, with the | 


narrative. 

“Atany rate, it is ascertained that on the night of 
the murderous deed she was from home, and whea she 
returned, her riding-habit was wet and stained with 
clay. This was not much; nor, perhaps, is the fact, 
that she received the news of the Squire’s dJeath—for 
during many hours he was despaired of—with expres- 
But then comes the sig- 























“That was strange,” remarked the other. 

“Yes; but it was not all, A dog running about the 
park—her dog—discovered, and brought to her—mark 
that—a woman’s glove, and it was stained with blood. 
[ have that glove, and 1 have compared it with one the 
lady wore th ut night, and they are pairs!” 

*ptrange I 

“ But, more than this,” continued Sharke, growing 
excited, “the wadding of the pistol has been diseovered 
aud examined; it wasiormed of a portion of a newspaper; 
that paper was singular, and the only copy known to 
have reached the village was addressed to the sus- 
pected woman—nay, I have since recovered a fragment 
from a parcel in her own boudoir. I have it here, in 
ny pocket-book; we are close upon the half-way-house, 
aud you shall see it.” 

_Earnestness inspires earnestness. Tho Curate had 
his story so much at heart, that Sydney found himself 
unconsciously becoming interested in it, 

So, when they stopped at the little inn they called the 
Haltway-house, and where the landlord thrust a lantern 
into the carriage and demanded what they might need, 
he took the scrap of newspaper and ran his eyes eagerly 
over the blurred lines as the lamp-light fell upon them, 
quite as eagerly for the moment as he would have done 
over a letter. 

But there were only a few old advertisements, and he 
was about to hand the precious fragment back to the 
Curate, when he chanced to turn it over, and a glance 
at the other side caused him to start, and utter an ex- 
clamation of terrified surprise. 

**One moment!” he said, “ tl 
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hese words are the an- 
nouncement of my brother’s wedding, This is aCanadian 
paper?” 

“ [t is so,” replied Sharke, 

“It is the identical copy which I received from my 
brother, who is settled in that colony, which I marked 
with my own hand—here is the pencil mark—and 
directed to ——” 

fle seemed unablo to complete the sentence. 

“To Lady Alicia de Vernon,” said the Curate “ at 
Garthorpe Towers ?’ 

“Yes,” gasped the young man; “ but this story of 
which you have told me—s/e is not, she cannot be the 
heroine of it?” 
lorgive me!” cried Sharke, evasively, “ you are 
eked, you are pained ——” 

Answer me,” cried Sydney Grayle, “ was it sho of 
whom you spoke—yes or no?” 

‘ It was,” replied the Curate. 

; lor an instant the young man gazed at the skull-like 
head of the Curate, on which the light played with | 
strong lights and shadows. lor an instant it'seemed 
to him that there must be some mistake, or that some 
wilfal calumny had been breathed against the woman 
he so loved ; but tho expression upon that face was con- 
vincing. 

And with the groan of a breaking heart, he sank back 
as the carriage leftthe Halfway-house. 

% ‘ a % 


% cd % fe 

Tho night passed. 

A fresh and bnuyant day succeeded it; and at the 
early merning, the baying of the Grimwood harriers 
rang through the valley 

Alicia was of the party at the meet by the Chesnut 
Clump, and she never looked more lovely, or sat her 
mare * Rosy ”’—so called from the pinky hue of its white 
fuce—with more cons nate grace and elegance, 























sions almost of thankfulness. 

nificant cireamstance, that near the very spot where the | 
body was found, there were the prints of a woman’s | 
foot—none of a man’s.” 
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| rein, and “ Rosy” obeyiu 
|} on. 
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Once more she saw the Squire that day, but it was 





some hours after, whenthey were returning slowly home. 
Chancing to turn her head, she noticed that he was 
stooping from his horse, addressing a man who looked 
| up into his face, and appeared to be receiving instrue- 
tions. The sight of that man sent a thrill through her, 
for she recognised him as Scott, the “ runner,” and she 
|} well knew for what malicious purpose the despised 
| Sharke had brought him to Grimwood. 

For some time previously the character of tho day 
| had changed: it had grown close and still, and at length 
dense clouds overshadowed the sky, portending a storm. 
lor nearly an hour it grew darker and darker: then a 
bright flash of lightning cut through the gloom, and it 

was followed by a pealing roll of thunder. 

Heedless of the danger of such a course, Alicia, falling 
back from the party, took shelter beneath a clump of 
overshading elms. Beneath their shade she devoted 
herself to keeping “ Rosy” as quiet as might be (for the 
mare was excited by the lightning), when she was sud- 
denly conscious that a mounted cavalier was approaching 
her. 

Looking up, she beheld Sydney Grayle mounted on a 
beautiful white horse, and followed by his negro servant 
Loto, whom he had engaged in Canada years before. 

A thrill of joy shot through her heart at his approach, 
but it was instantly succeeded by other and far different 
feelings as she raisgd her eyes to his face, 

How different was the expression which it woro to 
that which animated it when they last parted! Then 
the handsome features beamed with love and admira- 
tion ; now they were dark, with sorrow or with anger. 

“Mr. Grayle!” exclaimed Alicia, in astonishment at 
his appearance. 

** Your Ladyship will pardon me,” he said, coldly and 
stiflly. “I was not aware of your presence here. I, like 
yourself, sought shelter, hut—'tis no matter.” 

Hie lifted his hat, bowed, and was about to depart. 

With a presentiment of evil, Alicia raised her hand, 
as if to command him to remain. 

“Mr. Grayle,” she said, “ your manner is strange to- 
day. What does this mean?” 

**Tt means,” he replied, significantly, “if you desire 
to know, that I have discovered your Ladyship’s secret.” 

She started, and turned white as marble at these 
words, 

“My secret?” she gasped. 

* Yes,” replied the young man, bitterly. ‘ You yester- 
day spoke to me of an impediment to our union. Shame 
and remorse, perhaps, sealed your lips as to its nature 
—or it might have been policy only. In either case, 
you were right; your own instinct told you—and told 
you truly—that, however I might love, I could never 
link my fate with one upon whom there rested the sus- 
picion of a foul and hideous crime !” 

“ Surely, surely, you do not believe——” She could 
say no more. 

Her tongue seemed incapable of further utterance. 

Sydney Grayle again lifted his hat. 

* Pardon me,” he said, in mournful accents, “To 
discuss the point would be. to inflict unnecessary pain 
on both sides. My mind is made up, and—and——” 
(he hesitated a moment, then, with the energy of despair, 
added) “ I take my leave.” 

Before Lady Alicia had time to explain or to remon- 
strate, he had set spurs to his horse, and was gone, fol- 
lowed at a distance by his black attendant. 

While the form of either remained in sight, Alicia 
fixed her eyes upon them as if her whole soul were in 
the gaze: then she uttered an exclamation of despair. 

* Heaven help me!” she cried; “ he has mistaken all! 
He believes that the barrier to our union of which Ll 
spoke, and which I concealed from him, was this impu- 


tation of attempted murder!” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE FATAL ACT. 


THERE wero strange rumours in Grimwood. 
People talked of a violent altercation at the Black 
Mill long after midnight, and of Joo Barton being seen 





‘Those who >the tirst time would have re- 
garded her asa being ithout a care | 
; ? 1 


varted that day | 
isfaction | 
th a love | 
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we are loved, even if it be w 









Mf despair. ‘ | 

Sut what created more sensation there in the field | 
than anythi else, was thi pearance of Reginald | 
Clavers for the first time since his narrow escapo of 
deat. A shout of welcome greeted him as he entered | 
the field, for he was popular among men as he was | 





! 
] 






yn | 


i 
admired by women, and pretty much for the same re 

» | 
Chl | 


—a certain casy, jauniing, devil-may-care air, 








was very 1 pv ( nc. 
The meeting between Reginald and Alicia was formal. | 
Ile raised his hat as they were brought oa scldentally | 


side by side ledged the salute with a 
slivht inclinat 
“Your ladyship charms one as much as the fresh 
morning,” le said, with a smile. 
Thank you, Mr. Clavers,” she replied, with a slight 
curl of her beautiful upper lip. 








sxyond the mo- | along like a madman. 


near it toward morning, flushed, excited, and swinging 


Then came a report of a carrinage—the lumbeving old 
vehicle from Tretton—having been seen near Grimwood, 
early in the morning, with the blinds half-down; yet 
not so low but that a curious villager had been able to 
get a peep at the occupants. And a strangely consorted 
party 16 was to get a peep at! Yes, the report went, 
that in the same earriage rode Mr. Reginald Clavers, 
the Rey. Arundel Sharke, Mr. Scott, alias Claridge, and 
—wonder of wonders !—Daisy Thorne. 

At first, the latter part of the report was treated with 
incredulity. People said it was impossible. ‘They did 
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Then she gave the slightest possible jerk at the | tho mystery, betook herself to the Mill, and ascertained 
g her faintest impulse, bounded | that Daisy was not there, 
3 


ould learn nothing. 
y his tireless hearth, 
j nd when, in 


eyond that fact, Dame Gossip « 

She found Ralph Thorne sitting | 

with his bald head buried in his hands; : 

answer to her question, he looked up, she was slartled 
at the white face and the red eyes 

At first he did not seem to. understand the simple in- 

eatod il, demand. 


sh vily and 








| quiry sho mace; but when she had re) 
ing if Daisy was within, ho had a: 
sharply in ope word, 

* No!” was his reply. 

And no hint or inuendo could wring from him another 
word, 

But there w: 
Daisy was not at the Mill! She might, ther 
gone away in the coach; and the poss ibility being thus 
settled, the story that she had done so rapidly gainod 
ground, 

At last it reached the ears of Horrocks. 

When it was tcld him ho seemed stricken damb, 
But as soon as he had recovered his astonishment, tho 
conductot this simple, independant villager went ouly to 
increase the mystery of the alliir. Lustantly Llorrocks 
betook himself to a nei vuving furm, and having 
obtained the loan of a pony, he had mounted ifand was 
off toward Tretton—the road the carriage Lad takena— 
before a word of explanation could be demanded, 

“How could it concern him?” people demanded, 
“and in what way would he dare to incerfere with his 
betters—a proud, independent pauper |” 

Before the poimt had been half discussed, he was 
miles and miles away, tearing, driving along, seeming 
to inspire the animal he rode with ¢ thing of his own 
headlong impatience. 

It was well-nigh noon before Iorrocks started ; and 
after his disappearance nothing occurred for sun hours 
either to increase or to aid in the solution of the 


wereu 
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13 the fact; and on the best authority, 
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mystery. 
The sun sank into the red west, and nothing more 
was known, except that the Squire was absent from the 


Chase, Sharke and Scott had not been seen, und Daisy 
Thorne had not returned to the Black Mill! 

As to Horrocks, he was hardly worth a thonght, yet 
there was the fact that he was also absent. 

Sunset—nightfall—night ! 

The villagers, who had begun to keep a ta 
on the Black Mull, observed that the door stood open— 
that a bright fire burned within—and that the old man 
came from time to time and looked out—his form bluck 
against the light—as if torlured with an anxiety lor 
some event. 

Hour after hour passed—midnight came—and tho 
light still glowed throngh the open doorway, and tho 
form of the old man still darkened it 

Suddenly his ear, quickened by long 

detected the sound of an approaching foot 
who camo was still far, far off; but Gutter ‘Thorne heard 
tho step echoing through the silent night. 
Presently it became painfully distinct to his ears; it 
seemed to quicken as it drew near, and then, through 
the darkness, a figure burst into the fechle glare from 
the door, and contronted the watcher, 


it wateh 





It was Horrocks who came upon this midnight errand, 
The moment he h vd entered the mill, wed th hiwht 
fell upon his face, Gatler Thorne utter d a ery of 


14 
now, and there was 
, 


anguish. That face was white a 
his heart, 


a look in it which chilled the old man to 
“ You come here,” he cried, * to brin 
“Ofher? 1 do—tI do.” 

* You have seen her—she is in danger i 

“ No.” 

“Thank Heaven! But why—why are you here?” 
“Oh, wretched, wretched man!’ cried the lad, elasp- 
ing his hands, and bursting into tears; “* what have you 
done ?—what have you done?” 

*“ Whatever I have done,” said Gafler Thorne, be- 
ginning to resent this interference, “1am prepared to 
answer for it ——” 

“ No!” interrupted the other; “no! you cannot—you 
dare not! A life’s misery would not do it! Gafler 
Thorne! can’t you guess what has happened ?” 

“'The marriage!’ cricd the miller; “it took place? 
it did.” 

* And then—ah! I see, I seo,” cried the old man; 
Daisy is ill!” 


* She’s been long sinking,” said Hort 


” 
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ka, bitterly, 





* Sho has, she has! and-——” 

The old man could say no more. 

* And this day's trial has led all. Miserable old 
man!” continued Horrocks; “ you have bought your 
wrete life at the cost hers!” 

Ralph Thorne started back wi 7) rouy. 

* Hiers—hers!” he cried. ‘Thu 10 | 





END OF PART IL 





not, they would not believe that Daisy lad forgotten 
herself so far, or cared for poor Jasper Fairbolt so little, 
as to have trusted herself m a carriage wilh the young | 
Squire—after what had passed, too! 
But as the day went on, and there were no signs of | 
Daisy Thorne about the village, peoplo be to think 


the story not so very improbable after all. Aud this | 
fresh view of the matter gained ground when, about 
| 


noon, an inveterate old gossip, determined on solving 


Dury.—In the midst of his great vic- 


Al ON « 
tories, Wellington never ueglected or underrated the 
mallest dal devol upon him. When it beeame 
| brigade on the 


tg tion of bis taking charge of a 
f wt, and people marvelled, he said; “ I’ve eateu 
he King’s salt, ud whatever he desires me to do, that 


es my duty.” 
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_“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 








BOASTING. 


Tere is an old saying, that “ barking dogs never bite,” 
and it is applicable to human beings as well. The 
bravest men are the most quiet ; as a certain writer says, 
“TI ever mistrust these quiet natures; they are like still 
waters over volcanoes.” ‘The coward is known infallibly 
dy his loud blustering tones, his ferocious air, his never- 
ending gasconade. If all cowards are not boasters, cer- 
tainly all boasters are cowards, or men of small per- 
formances. Ben Jonson, in “ Every Man in his Humor,” 
most happily hits off the peculiar features of the boaster, 
in the character of Captain Bobadil. With what fluent 
audacity he speaks of his performance at the “ Leaguer 
of Strigonium !” 

“ Observe me judiciously, sweet sir; they had planted 
me three demi-culverias, just in the mouth of the breach ; 
now, Sir, as we were to give on, their master-gunner (a 
man of no mean skill and mark, you must think), con- 
fronts me with his linstock, and ready to give fire; I, 
spying his intendment, discharge my petronel in his 
bosom, and, with these single arms, my poor rapier ran 
violently upon the Moors that gaarded the ordnance, 
and put them all to the sword.” 

Who has not laughed over Sheridan’s delineation of 
a full-blooded coward, in the person of Bob Acres, whose 
courage oozed out at his fingers’ ends? Dickens must 
have had Captain Bobadil in his eye when he delineated 
a kindred boaster—Captain Bootes, in the “ Pickwick 
Papers.” Dowler is recounting his courtship :—‘ I 
courted her under singular circumstances. I won her 
through a rash vow, thus—I saw her; I loved her; I 
proposed; she refused me. ‘ You love another?’ 
‘Spare my blushes.’ ‘iknow him.” ‘Youdo?’ ‘ Very 
good, if he remains here, I'll skin him!’ I wrote hima 
note. I said it was a painful thing, and so it was. 
suid I had pledged my word as a gentleman to skin him. 
My character was at stake ; asan officer in his Majesty's 
service, 1 was bound to do it. I regretted the necessity, 
but it must be done. He was open to conviction; he 
saw that the rules of the service were imperative; he 
fled. I married her.” And yet Captain Dowler runs 
away from Mr. Winkle, the most inoffensive creature in 
the universe. 

The world is fall of Bobadils and Dowlers—men of 
large words, of furious gestures, of fiery eyes, of lower- 
ing brows, as valorous as turtle-doves, and as magna- 
mous as mice. They are not without their uses. As 
(ravelling companions, for instance, they are inesti- 
mable ; their stories of hairbreadth escapes and valorous 
achievements beguile many a long ride in car or stage- 
cowh, They hector landlords and bully waitera, threaten 
( orporations with the vengeance of the law, and meet 
hackuey-coachmen on their own ground. In any crisis 
short of un actual collision, they behave manfully 
enough; for they dare do anything that requires no 
courage. Ifa boaster happens to be a married man, he 
is very apt to be heubestad, and may be diseovered by 
his mysterious silence while in the presence of his better 
half. 

Shakespeare, whose keen eye permitted no folly to 
escape, did not allow the boasting fraternity to go scot- 
free. His ancient Pistol will stand to the end of time, 
an enduring monument of the full-mouthed braggadocia. 
Ji is true that the picture is somewhat overcharged, 
aud borders upon caricature. The boasting of Falstaff 
is more nicely delineated ; it is tinged with the wit and 
humour of the fat knight. The Telioweues of his 
description of his encounter with the prince and his 
comrades, is only equalled by the exquisite absurdity of 
the dramatic situation, and the peoaliar relation of nar- 
rator and listener, 

It would be very easy to multiply instances, as happ 
illustrations of boasting in the writings of the English 
dramatists and novelists, but they will readily occur to 
the recollection of the readers. Sometimes whole re- 
gions and districts are infected by this boastful spirit. 
hus the Gascons, in France, are famous for their self- 
laudation, whence gasconading has become a universal 
term for vain-glorious boasting. Captain Marryat tells 
us that the inhabitants of Barbadoes are famous for 
this foible, and makes one of the “ coloured pussons” 
of that fortunate island give as a sentiment on a public 
occasion De native-born Barbadean—he most too 
brave!” 

Unfortunately, this folly is not confined to any parti- 
cular place or class of persons. The quack doctor 
boasts of his cures, the grazier boasts of his cattle, the 
fast young man boasts of his fast horse, the fowl-breeder 
boasts of his breed of Cochin Chinas, the handsome 
bachelor bonsts of his conquests, and the millionaire 
boasts of his rent-roll. ‘There are few persons who can 
boast of passing a whole day without boasting; for the 
“modest stillness and humility’ that Henry V. com- 
mended in the private citizens, seems to be utterly dis- 
regarded in this age of brass. The advertising mania 
seems to have impregnated our social life in all its 
relations, and if a man has nothing else to advertise, he 
advertises himself. He brings out his virtues, and places 
them in the fairest light ; or, quite as frequently, parades 
his vices and claims our admiration on account of 
them—a proceeding about as sensible as for a man 
to exhibit sume pliysical deformity, under the firm con- 
viction that it was an object of admiration. Yet such 
is human nature! Barnum, that “snapper-up of un- 


considered trifles,” should eatch the first truly modest 
quan, und place him on calibition! 





THE MOTHER’S FAREWELL. 


Come hither, darling, to my side, 
Prattle and laugh to make me gay; 
I'll smile to see my girl a bride, 
But weep to let her go away. 
Only a few brief hours to tell, 
My Alice with the open brow; 
Then you must bid your home farewell, 
And, trembling, breathe the marriage-vow, 


You have not known much sorrow, love, 
Since that glad hour when you were born ; 
You've lived as lives the fondled dove, 
And culled the rose without the thorn, 
A mother nursed your infant years, 
A mother watched your maidenhood~ 
Companion of your smiles and tears, 
And ever thoughtful of your good, 


Another scene awaits you now, 
The daily interchange of looks 
With one whose words will flush your brow, 
And teach you love from Love’s own books, 
A friend who ever, day by day, 
Will be your shield throughout his life ; 
Whose lips will charm your cares away, 
And bless you in the name of wife. 


But, thoughtless little one, beware! 
I'lowers cease to blow and stars to shine; 
Read the grave lessons Time and Caro 
liath written on these brows of mine; 
They tell of hopes and faces fled, 
Of restless nights and days ofpain, 
When Death embittered wine and bread, 
And human sympathies were vain, 


Upon the sickly, roses pall— 
But chase these sombre thoughts away ; 
Long may your lightsome footsteps fall 
As gaily as they do to-day. 
Prattle and smile to keep me gay, 
My Alice with the open brow ; 
May sunshine gild your wedding-day, 
And Licaven bless your marriage-yow! 








THE BURIED CITY. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends to a contemporary the follow- 
description of the new excavations at Pompeii, the city 
which has lain buried at the foot of Vesuvius for eighteen 
centuries :— 

“ Tmagine that we have arrived in the Strada Abbon- 
danza, and have entered one of the largest houses in 
Pompeii, comparatively a recent excavation. The form 
of it is precisely that of all other large houses: it has 
its porter’s lodge, and the apartments of the slaves right 
and left, and the peristeum, and the passage into the 
atrium, round which are the principal apartments, and 
the dining-room beyond. It must have been a splendid 
residence, for the frescoes are numerous, well preserved, 
and of considerable beauty. Nymphs and Fauns there 
are in abundance. ‘The Judgment of Paris,’ who is 
seated, with Mercury standing by his side, and the three 
rival goddesses before him, is a fine picture; and, fol- 
lowing the faucy of the artist, I approve ‘ the Judgment 
of Paris.’ Achilles, in a female garb, with the royal 
sisters around him, recognised by Ulysses, possesses, 
too, great merit. ‘The Europa on the bull is a figure 
which cannot fail to fix the attention of the visitor for 
the beauty and delicacy of her form. ‘ Daphne and 
Apollo’ is a larger picture, and of greater pretensions ; 
and though the hands are destroyed, enough remains to 
prove the high merit of the artist. Little landscapes 
are scattered here and there, generally representing 
fishing scenes, quite Chinese in their character, from 
the want of a knowledge of perspective, and from the 
peculiar form of the roofs of the houses. There are very 
elegant borderings in this house, and candelabra sur- 
mounted by a globe adorn the walls of almost every 
room. The belvesme are some of them not more than 
10ft. by 7ft.; but their loftiness was such as to save the 
sleepers from suffocation. In most of them, and on a 
level with the ground, is a slight recess or indentation, 
perhaps 3ft. or 4ft. in length, which, our learned cice- 
rone y tne was for the head of the sleeper—a point, 

erhaps, which requires confirmation. The peristeum 
ioe a marble table and a piscina; and on one side is 
a brazier, encrusted with lapilli which fell from the 
mountain, all now enclosed in a glass case. The com- 
position which it was hoped would have saved the 
frescoes from destruction, has been tried in this house, 
and in some instances failed; and I was told that the 
results were very uncertain. I must not leave this house 
without noticing that vulgar scribblers have already 
began to leave their marks on the frescoed walls. M.A. 
Safford and Kitty Hill, of the United States, have been 
here. Who are M. A. Safford and Kitty Hill? The 
world will never know the names, except as represent. 
ing two individuals who had no respect for art, and who 
did their little to deface what Time has preserved for 
centuries. 

“The house of C. Cor. Rufus, opened about the same 
time as the last, has just been completed. It is remark- 
able for two male figures, which have much puzzled the 
antiquaries. Their dresses are modern—one wearing 
long pantaloons, with a tunic, like a jacket, reaching 
down to the waist ; and the other slashed breeches down 
to the knee, shoes, or short boots, and the stockings or 
legs bound round with cords. ‘This house, like the last, 


has vuffered much from the superingeumbent weight of 


ashes. An iron form supports one room, and the walls 
of both houses are fastened with numerous iron pins. 

* Afte ing some refreshment, which had been pro- 
vided by the foresight of one of the party, we moved on 
to a street yet unbaptised, and opened very lately. On 
the facade of one of the houses on the left are repre- 
sented two enormous serpents facing each other, their 
bodies rolled into large and frequent involutions ; and 
between them a small altar, on which. are a pine, and 
other fruits. The colours are weil preserved, and there 
isa ey pate of black. Some M. A. Safford 
or Kitty Hill of the first century had written on the 
wall, ‘ Otiosis locus hic non est, Discede norator’—which 
may be briefly translated, in modern police language, 
‘Move on;’ and it is not improbable that, even in those 
days, the serpents attracted the curious. ‘There was 
some point, however, in this scribbling, which is more 
than can be said for that of two obscure names. 

“A hop, skip, and a jump across the street, and we 
enter another house, where we are welcomed by the in- 
scription in the mosaic floor of ‘ Salve lucrum,’ or, freely 
translated, ‘Gold a salve for everything.’ Who lived 
here, a banker or a usurer? The burning ashes of 
Vesuvius have hidden all. It is one of the most hizhly- 
ornamented houses of Pompeii, and exclamations of ad- 
miration were frequent. There are really beautiful pic- 
tures, of course in fresco—as, for instance, Apollo and 
Neptune superintending the building of the walls of 
Tzoy—workmen are running up and down an inclined 
plane, et fervet opus ; Hercules drunk and Love stealing 
his club—Omphale with her handmaidens is seated 
above on the left, whilst in the upper part of the picture, 
on the right, are a number of other female figures ; 
Thetis receiving from Vulcan the arms of Achilles—the 
helmet is in the background ready for presentation— 
the goddess looks triste, as if she had a presentiment of 
the fate of her son. But the capo lavoro of the house 
is the head of Vulean—it is magnificent, and the street 
or the building might well be called after the god. The 
intervals between the pictures are filled up with Corin- 
thian columns, exquisitely defined, and various other 
ornaments. Above and below run broad, beautiful 
borders, painted with scrolls and animals. Birds are 
perched in bushes, ducks are diving for insects or fish, 
and above the higher border are the remains ofan upper 
floor of the house. In another room of this very splen- 
did building the walls are divided into compartments, 
in the centre of which, on a black ground, are dancers 
with cymbals, or tambours, or cups, and one with a 
serpent twisted round her arm. Some of the figures 
are perfectly new ; various animals and fruits adorn the 
borders ; two birds are pecking at an ear of corn, and 
another is pursuing butterflies. There is a freshness 
about the paintings, as if they had been executed yester- 
day, and the great predominance of black gives a relief 
to the figures which is extraordinary. In one of the 
walls is a large interval csmietel 0 the removal of 
one of the pictures in consequence of the novelty of the 
subject, a warrior undergoing a surgical operation. 
This house is not yet entirely completed. Workmen 
were still in it, and bottles of mastic and varnish lay in 
the corners, with which the paintings are to be touched 


up. 

Me Before discontinuing my descriptions of art, let me 
remark on the resemblance of Titian’s beautiful Venus 
in the Florence Galley to the representations of the 
goddess in the houses I have visited to-day. One might 
imagine that the illustrious painter had crept in at some 
hole and examined them ; at all events, it is clear that 
there must have been some great celebrity who, as the 
fashionable painter of the day, was summoned to all the 
great houses of Pompeii in the first century. Another 
scene now presents itself, and we go and visit the house 
where so recently was discovered the bread. We enter 
a large house, belonging to a tradesman, evidently, from 
the absence of ornament. At the back of it is a large 
oven, in which were found eighty loaves and one tortora, 
as it is called, a large circular loaf which you put on 
your arm, and the fellow of which you may find to-day 
in every shop in Naples. They were perfect, and might 
have been burnt only yesterday. Close to the oven is a 
large vase for water; and the remains of a leaden pipe 
show that some mechanical means were used to keep 
up the supply and save time and labour—contrivances 
you will not find in this retrograde city from which I 
write. By the side of the oven is a narrow staircase 
leading up to the roof or to an upper floor. On one 
side of this room is another, where is a mill, and where 
the baker ground his corn—he must have been a thriving 
and prudent man; and in another room, on the right, 
were found the 885 pieces of silver and bronze money 
already described. ‘ ‘This house,’ said the cieerone, ‘ has 
been opened only fifteen days;’ but it must be at least 
amonth. Still the excavation is so very recent that 
some rooms are yet uncleaned, and are reserved to 
astonish some small Duke or milord Inglese. From 
this spot we walk over heaps of debris, where workmen 
are removing the soil, and mount up to a height of forty 
feet, and look down on what has already been brought 
to light, and marvel at what may yet be under our feet. 
The turf or herbage is being cut away as the prepara- 
tory step, and the curious antiquary would have a rich 
treat in watching during the winter the various stages 
of the process. As the surface is uneven, the buried 
city lies at a depth varying from forty to eighty 
feet, and 200 workmen are usually engaged on the 
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THE GAME OF LIFE; 
OR, SHADOWS OF CRIME. 


BY MRS. A. M, MAILLARD, 


Author of “‘ Zingra,”’ “ Loving, and being Loved,” “A Woman's 
Secret,” ** The Compulsory Murriage,” §e., $c. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“LAST SCENE OF ALL.” 
Lay her i’ the earth; 

« * * - * 

° ° ° O, treble woe! 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head 

Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 

Deprived thee of! 

SuAKESPEARE, 

Iv is unnatural for the young girl to sit down deli- 
berately, and calculate, before giving her hand to the 
man she loves, whether he can bestow upon her the 
weight of that little hand’s worth in gold; nevertheless, 
it is a foolish-act to rush yay! into marriage, without 
asking, “ How are we to exist ?” 

In Rose’s case, it was doubly foolish, because she had 
known so well the mode of life pursued by those who 
had drawn Doran in among them. She knew, too, that 
when she and her ores | quitted England, they left 
all Doran’s prospects behind them. 

But she had never known the want or real value of 
money ; it sufficed to her heart that, as William Doran’s 
wife, she was quitting a home, so sad and repulsive to 
her finer feelings as hers had been, since she became 
fully acquainted with the character, not only of her 
father’s house, but of all who entered therein. 

While they were in Paris, Doran persuaded her, at 
first, that he had funds enough to last them until their 
return to England, when he was sure of obtaining 
another situation. 

But, after a week or two, Doran began frequénting 
the various hells in that gayest, most debauched of 
cities; and then it was, that his temper changed towards 
her, according to the run of luck he met with. 

Ever foremost on his lip was the reproach that she 
was Hallet’s child; and when she implored—reasoned 
—besought him to give up his mode of life, a coarse 
word was his insulting reply. 

“ Preaching comes well,” he said, “ from the child of 
a hoary sinner and thief, like Hallet.” 

Eagerly she drew him away from Paris, and painful 
as the meeting had been between herself, Lever, and 
Hallet, she blessed anything, but crime, which forced 
him to quit the place. 

“ He will reform in England,” said the hopeful heart. 

It was with thoughts like these buoying up her spirit, 
that she strained every nerve to ge him back to Eng- 


- 





ROSE HALLET CROSSING THE CHANNEL, 


land, and, as she hoped, to a respectable position. It was 
with thoughts like these in her heart, that she listened 
» “ed terrors in sleep of a murderer, the man sho had 
oved! 

We have said, that when Rose accepted his present 
position, as a gambler, it was in the full hope of reform- 
ing him, and she had gone to the utmost bounds of 
which her mind was capable; it could bear no more, 
without giving way. hen she stood alone in the 
world, that fatal night of the discovery (for Doran now 
inspired her with dread and horror—he was as nothing 
to her), it is a marvel how she withheld herself from 
screaming aloud; but a silence seemed to have fallen 
upon her spirit—she dreaded awaking that sleeping man. 
. 1 sole thought possessed her—to escape to Eng- 
and. 

It is strange what induced her to conceal those evi- 
dences of her husband’s guilt about her person ; never- 
theless she did so, and without a thrill of horror. The 
fact was, the first shock had nearly unseated her reason 
from. its throne; she only thought of one thing—to 
escape from all contact with the blood-stained man, and 
get away from the country and him. 

Once there, she would think of carefully concealing 
the articles now in her bosom; and taking all the 
money she possessed, but not touching a farthing’ be- 
longing to him, Rose crept from the room, crossed the 
court-yard, and by instinct, not thought or reflection, 
called to the porter to open the gate for her. 

Once in the street she, impelled by the same power of 
instinctive action, made her way to the quay, and sat 
down to watch for the boat. 

Several persons accosted her, as she sat on an old 
block of wood, her gaze fixed on the water, as if she fain 
would be a bird, to glide over it to her home—England. 
It was a wide space, and she had no other home; but 
better anything than the desolation of France, and the 
control of a murderer. 

At length many persous came down to those, at first, 
almost deserted quays. There was hurrying to and 
fro; she saw them making preparations to depart, and 
she strove to go on board. 

But we are writing of a time when it was necessa 
to have passports; she had none. An official at length 
asked her whither she was going ? 

She pointed over the water. 

“To England ?” 

ls 

** Have you all your papers in order ?” 

She did not understand him, so she shook her head. 

The man significantly touched his own, as he looked 
at the bystanders. He felt there was something wrong 
about her—poor, young creature! 

“ Better take her to the English Consul’s,” was the 
suggestion; so they endeavoured to remove her, but 
she shrieked, pointed to England, and implored them 





not to take her back, 
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** Ho will murder me, too!” was all they could elicit 
from her, but it spoke volumes. Again they spoke of 
the Consul, and tried to move her; she was so delicate 
they did not like to employ force. 

At that moment a burly Englishman and his family 
arrived to embark. 

Rose heard them speak ; the familiar tones fell on her 
ear, and rising up hastily, sho grasped the man’s arm. 

* Take me with you, pray do!” she implored. 

d My poor girl, who are youP—where do you want 
to go?’ 

“To London, sir. Oh, pray do-not leave me here! 
He will murder me, too!” 

The thought, which had maddened, never quitted 


her. 

With much difficulty they obtained from hor whose 
daughter she was, and that she wanted to see her father 
and home. 


Official officiousness wished to lock her up, and find 
out who she was; but one who was himself a father saw 
more in this éarnest appeal than the bias of a darkened 
spirit. If she was as the more reason to take her 
home. Some villain, probably, had lured her away. 

Even though her new friend was well known, he had 
great difficulty in obtaining permission for this poor, 
mad girl to accompany his family to England; but, 
finally, he did, onl Gus it was that Rose reached 

ndon, 

It is nothing novel, to speak of tho deep cunning of 
those whose minds are affected. Rose became another 

roof of this fact; for, alas! the unfortunate girl was no 
onger a responsible person—her mind had given way 
beneath the great trouble she had endured. 

Her new friends had resolved to protect her, until 


some discovery could be made about her; but she 
watched her opportunity, and made her escape, as soon 
as they reached England. Once free, her mind fixed 


itself upon one point. She could not save her husband 
and father alone—she had been powerless to do so. 
She never wished to see either of them again, but they 
should be rescued from further crime; and the only 
way to do so was, she felt, even in her madness, to 
denounce them. 

Poor Rose! she knew not where to go; but she had 
lucidity enough in her wild excitement to know that a 
magistrate would be the proper person to address. 

She stopped a policeman, and asked for the nearest 
one. 

Those, over-officious always, were too guarded now. 
Some laughed, some bade her walk on, and so she did, 
until, sinking down with fatigue, one more enlightened 
than the rest inquired into the case. All he could elicit 
was a request to be taken before » magistrate. 

“Why? What did she want?” 

“To tell about a murder,” was the only answer he 
could obtain. : 





It was strange she did not go home; but no, nothing 
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would have ¢ induc sapere » do coher madness w: 10 be» 
for e recollected everythi ng perfectly. 
lo a magists tod he was taken. 


iy 3 





his voice, “who she knows ofamurder. I thought 
it b t to bring her to you * 
The anxiety of not being r listened to had passed away, | 


l now the wind had re yi ained gometl ing ot its tone. 

“Tt amnot mad,” she said, calmly—her quick ear had 
caught the word. “1 should like to be permitted to tell } 
tale in private.” 
lhe mayistrate gazed in the pale, sad face, so worn, 
yel so young and pretty, and then at the ungloved hand, 
on which there was @ we dding-ring. 
“The old talo of ill treatment, I suppose ” thought 

compassionate man. “Take her,” he + aid aloud, 
‘to my private room: I will go to her prese ntly.” 

Poor Io 


muy 


had had time to think, and when the 
mingristr te ential, she was weeping bitterly. 
* Will you save the m ?” she cried » clasping her hands, 
“Ile is young still; I am sure he will re} vont.” 


“Who, my poor child?” he asked, taking her hand 


« passionat ly. 


“ My husband, William Doran,” she uttered. 
* Doran?” exclaimed he, “Doran? Where have I 
J | that name lately ?” 





iiinging « bell, he asked the person who answered it 
to bring lin a Jive and Cry. 

“a . we done it,” she hurriedly articulated, not re- 
lying to the question; “ done it to save him. He is 
nd poverty will again lead him to crime. My 
yall led him on, but you will save 


yn 


icy did it; they 
im, won't you, sir 

A. word of soot hing and sympathy burst from the 
1 -ristrate’s lips, as the man ho had sammoned entered 
with the I/we and ¢ TY. 

Iu Lily canny 1b over, he desired the clerk to leave 
them; and taking one of Rose’s hands in both of his, | 1 
Le gently questioned her about her husband and fathet, 

Svothed by his manner, she became wore calm—nay, 
almost hoy as J, as far as Lope might find place in a mind 
60 harassed as ‘he rg was; but it was of short duration, 

af a aid the magistrate, referring as he spoke to 
the p 


] 
poor, 
fit 
h, 


per in his liand, that William Doran is accused 
of the murder of Cruise, the detective.” 


© Ag i!” she articulated ; “‘ who know it ?” 

* My poor child, we have him down here in the police 
report, the lue and Cry. The officers of justice are 
now after him, in I’ranee.” 

The unfortunate girl pressed both her hands to her 


all the dreadful facts stood before her 
eyes ina glance. She had denounced him to save him, 
aud others were on his track, Le was already accused of 
the murder; ue would be taken and hanged. Oh, but 
they should ka polhing from her; she had said no- 
thing. Any thing sooner than have his life taken. Thief, 
pwambl issussin—whalever he might be, she loved 
him still! Any life soouer than his. Lf the law wanted 
1 yietim, it should have oue; in justice, those who had 
Jod him to erime. 

he demented creature fancied that a life for a life 
was all that was require lL; then they should have one. 

“Come with me,” she eried wildly, grasping the 
“ 1} will lead you to the spot where all 


throbbing brain ; 


] Ielruu rm; 
this wickedness has been fostered, but you will save 
vill you not? Le will repent, | know he will; he 

As § yod ouly a few montas since. Come with me! 

you W lL save lim, will you not?” 

; id sinkiung ¢ isted to the ground, she burst into 

wild, passionate weeping. Springing up suddenly, with 

the force which resolution gives, she besought them to 

come with her 

* Whither?” 

‘'l'o the source whence all this evil has sprung—to 
Hallet’s Mansion, the place where William Doran was 
forced into crime.” 

iu Ler blind anxiety to save him sho loved, she was 
phifling her avonising grief from one remorse-creating | 

d te anothe 

it is strange how, in so wide a placo as England, those 
guilty of crime, in a space of time almost incredible be- 


ft 
come known and marked. 





Hallet! the name was in an instant familiar to the 
pol niivistrate, as that of a suspecte d man. 
Wild with anxicty to save William Doran at any price, 
the poor young wife thou ht, she led them to the 
’ 1, ther ihe Mansion; and Hallet, who hac 
} ned from Vienna, f id himself aud four of his | 
voul nin U et of cl at cards, the 
1 in their | id sum on the 
ey had det l ] some luekl $ per- 
) ved ihcmselves to be in respect- 
i 7 v child 2 ri in. | 
He | ! r to uvelo egainst this misto 
t 5 and seve: ’ Lever known, 
ih ae ' i, “ Kose, my clild—my own 
‘ ! Li 
Father,” ‘ 1, “’tis not I, but you-you your- 
boli wh \ lone it! Where is Wilham Doran, my 
husband? Lost, denounced, tracked, a thiof, and a 
mura ,and only you to blame. At your haads I ask 
him as he vy -whon d learned to love him—ood, inno- 
cent, and honest! Where would have been Lever, had 
i not saved hin ?—ruined aud lost too. Where are all 


whom you have forced or led injo crime? At your 
hands Ueavey will ask them!’ 





‘A poor mad girl, your worship,” 8: iid the m: ssindl restrained her. 


“hs ppd re ua 
| 


1} A W EEK coll 


“And driven to madness by her conflicting emotious 

A 5 > 
Rose, the once cherished child of this man, writhed in 
convulsive efforts to escape from thoso who would have 





| Will Hallet repent now? Heaven knows whether 
his agony was remorse, or regret that he could fight no 
more aguinst fate. 

Crushed he was, as the officers of justice led him away 
to prison. One act, more painful, if possible, than the 
— ation, was spared Rose: she could not witness 

rainst him. Before the day of trial arrived for him or 
William Doran, who had been brought to England,.she 
was in a mad-house. Lever, as will be conjectured, re- 
turned to London as soon as William Doran was arrested. 
His search was st ill unsatisfied; though a coat was dis- 
eovered in Doran’s valise cut at the chest, as if some- 
thing of value had been concealed there, nothing was 

found resembling the pocket-book. 

When questioned, the prisoner only replicd bya denial 
of any knowledge of such a thing, 

For Rose’s sake, and in cons sideration of their recent 
strange companionship, Lever would gladly have avoided 
appearing us a witness against Hallet; but the thing was 
impossible, After all, great as his repugnance was, he 
felt that by so doing he was probably saving him from 
ane r crime, 

he whole of his acquaintance with the set had to be 
detailed. Gladly would he have avoided in any way 
alluding to Houghton, on account of his unfortunate 
widow; but it was necessary so to do, to bring the whole 
complicated affair to light. 

Hallet’s papers and effects had been seized, and 
amy them there was suflicient proof of a connection 
iti fraud between Houghton and Hallet. Allusions, too, 
were mace as to how they had become possessors of so 
large @ sum of moncy; but, unfortunately for Lever, 
ever on the watch to find proof which would clear his 
father’s memory, nothing was found beyond the mention 
of a sum of money fraudale tly shared by the two men, 
In Hallet’s case, tie ouly crime for which he could be 
convicted was that of kee ‘ping a gambling-houso ; tho 
rest was too obsetre for the law to touch it. 

William Doran was in a far more critical position. 
He stood charged with the murder of a fellow-creature ; 

ailing in proof of that, of robbery and attempted inurder 
on the person of Henry Melville. 

Poor Lever, who had struggled through all his diffi- 
culties to clear his father’s name, to conceal that name 
from reprehension in his own person until he could 
boldly proclaim ‘it pure and honourable, found himself 
forced by circumstances, in both the above cases, to 
acknowledge it. 

“Yes,” he said, “Iam the son of that injured man, 
of him who was robbed on W aterloo Bridge, and driven 
to commit suicide. Of the proofs of this I have been 
ly in search. I possessed the long-lost pocket- 
book, on which was my father” sname. I did take it by 
force from Ha let 5 another—the ,prisoner—struck me 
down, and posse ssed himse if of it.” 

‘And where is it now?” was the question. 

* God knows —only the prisoner can tell.” 

A dark, malignant glance crossed over Doran’s face. 

How great is the complication of crime, and how little 
do those who commit it dream of the innocent whose 
uumes become implicated! 

Fromm her privacy and sorrow, Mrs, Tonghton had to 
be dragged forth to state what she knew in the painful 
disclosures made. 

Her evidence proved the existence of the pockct- book, 
and the source whence sprung the wealth both of Hallet 
and ber late husband. 

Still there was wanting the written proof. Of the 
marder of Cruise there could exist no doubt. It was 
proved, too, that Doran was there on that fatal night. 
| Ono of the’ gamblers, who had been admitted as a wit- 
vas struck in the 
| 
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ness, swore to him, but the blow 
dark, and the only thing sh wally, bear testimony 
ia the case was the broken blade which had been found 
in the wound, ‘he knife had not been discovered. To 
convict a man on such evidence was impossible; he was 
alone found guilty of robbery from the person of Heury 
Melville, alias Lever, with violence. 

It would have been a solace to his poor wife’s heart 
to know that his life was spared; but her lucid mo- 
| ments were so brief, that what she th en heard and 
understood was lost ne xt moment in the whirling vortex 
j of m ness. She had not been placed in a public asy 

Onc » of those who, in their own quiet, unobtrusive way, 
do more real good than a dozen given to much talking, 
had, the moment her case became known through the 
pul lie prints » 2 laced her, , at her own e xpence, in a pri- 
vate a syluin. This good Samaritan was Mrs. Darcey. A 
e hers, ever at work, left not the good deed 
incomplete. 
ders are well aware that Lever had made her 
mfidant of all his adventures, and among others, 
10 was aware of the curious history of Jemima Banks. 

“When Lover quitt d En; Jand, 01 1 his journey in search 
of Doran one Rose, soon as he made Imown his 
nuby de to Mrs. Darcey, ‘he spoke to her of poor Jemima, 
| dependant m m hina for nes for upon Mrs. Darcey he 
looked as ou a dear sister, ‘and was she not one in- 
deed, in kindnos ss to the being he had vowed to himself 
to protect— Mrs. Houghton—who had shown him _ 60 
much unexampk od kindness? When his absence be- 
came prolonged, Mrs. Darcey sought the abode of 
Lever’ 8 strange protégé, and found ber sulering from 
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poverty and incapacity to meet with work or friends, 
as all that was known of her nephew Je o was, that he 
had quitted London, to go none kuew whither. 

Jemima was, lil ike most women, an odd compound: 
as full of hatred, where she had been wronged, es 

capable of a deep sense of gratitude, when any one 
called it to life. 

To Lever she owed much; for him she would even 
sacrifice her own selfishness — immolate it, for hig 
benctit. Mrs. Darcey’s first good decd had been to 
place poor aficeted Rose in a private. asylum, and when 
ihe 4. CE ame acquainted with Jemima’s peculiar charac. 
teristics, she felt how well it would please herself, and 
assuredly would gratify Lever, whose misfortunes made 
him a hero in her eyes, to know that the girl he } 1ad 
once loved, as he had done Ro sc, Was under the care of 
one, whose scnse of benefits received from him, would 
her kind to the poor creature he felt an in. 
terest in. . 

With wealth and position, persons can Eecnaitte 
almost anything, and Mrs. Dareey vxerted both thos 
means, t0 placo Jemima as pe meonal attendant pon 
Rose. 

The thing was tho more easy of accomplishment, 
as tho gaunt, bony woman, divested of everything 
like fine nerves, full of muscle and etre ngth, was quite 
fitted to be a keeper in an asylum. 

To the proper authorities Mrs, Darcey applied, and 
an appointment was made for the medical ‘attendant of 
the asylum to see ¢ ae candidate, 

mg in good—pleased, too, with the task—Mrs. 
Darcey accc ape “nima to the doctor's residence. 
If éver a sensible man could believe himself haunted 
our friend Doctor Grover was that one, w rhe: n into his 
furgery walked Jemima Banks, the body- -alive, whic 
purchased dead. 

There could be no seat about her fitness to eo utrol 
a lunatic, on the mind of anyone who beheld her 7 oune 
upon the startled mau, and declare that now he shoul 1 
tell her how she had been so mysteriously transported 
from her death-bed, as it was supposed, to a large 
house, and thene o to the stree ot, 

The dogtor solemnly and truthfully declared 
was a mystery to Limself. 

Mrs. Dareey, wlio had forgotten the doctor’s name, 
but who had been made acquainted with the affair by 
Lever, burst out laughing, and the more irrepressib ly, 
when she saw the doctor’s real alarm 

In a few words she begged to tell the whole st ry 3 
she knew Mrs. Jemima’s nerves would not suffer much 
from the shock , and she also knew that, in telling it, she 
secured Je mima’s s care for poor Rose. 

It certainly was a stranger revelation than any of his 
mad pationts had ever told Doctor Grover, and he was 
after all, glad to bind to himself, by her interests, « no 
who might betray the secret. 

Thus it was, that Jemima, Banks became the keeper 
of Rose Hallet—we will not call her Doran. 

All who are acquainted with the present humane and 
5c nsible method employed in lunatie c asylums, are aware 
that not only is all violence banished, but tho unfor- 
tunate creatures are treated, in many respects, lilo 
rational beings. 

We were once informed, by a medical man atta cl red 
to an asylum, that it was one of ‘the most curiou 
which could be witnessed, to visit a ball given ts ) tho 
afflicted. 

“No one,” said our informant, “ could, on centering 
the room, imagine they were among lunatics; they 
were as orderly, as well-conducted, and dresse dl, ee. i ng 
any who are received as sane in the world. Ouly by a 
chance word, when their peculiar turn of madness was 
by accident touched upon, would anyone have disco- 
vered their distressing state. Of course, the violent are 
not ote 

To such a ball must we now lead our readers. The 
young, the fain the aged—all were there playing their 
seve ral parts ; and moving about among them were their 
keepers, medical attendants, and somo of their friends, 
who had been admitted to witness the improvement in 
their state. 

On a couch sat Doctor Grover, talking to a man, who 
was earnestly trying to persuade him that he was the 
ae N: apolcon—the Emperor whose death at St. 
Iiclena had been a false report. 

Tho unfortunate lunatic had finished a perors ition t 
his invisible army, in proof of his assertion, when M 
buzz ran through the room, and Doctor Grover felt his 
arm violently seized. Ile turned hastily; there stood 
Rose Hallet, in a long white dress, with dishevelicd 
hai ir, and starting eyes 

* Sho—she,” she cried, in wild excitement, “ wen’t 
let me go for it, and I know they are going to dig up 
the gror mind, and will find ti im! ¢ 

“T'ind what, my poo soul ?” asked the doctor, who 
took an especial interest in th is unhappy girl. 

“Tt--th 1am!” she uttered, dy ag rings lim to follow 
her; and sho won't ] b me £0. 

= What harm will it do?’ asked he, trying to calm, 
by humouring her maduess, not giving credence to any 
real cause for her excitement. 

“ What harm!” she ans awe red, indig gnantly 5 why, 
they will hang hin, when they fi ul the pocket-book wid 
knife, which [ cut out of his coat.” 

It sudden! ly flashed across the doctor, that in the 
charge against William Doran mention had been mada 
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of a coat cut open at the breast. 
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* Come with me,” he said, rising; “we'll go and find 
them.” 
Quiet as an infant, she followed him, and tho ball 
went on merrily, as if nothing unusual had occurred. 
*T couldn’t restrain her, doctor,” said Jemima; “‘ she 
has been raving all the day about something hidden. 
What, she would not tell me.” 
And nothing would comfort poor Rose; the mad 
thought had taken root, and would produce fruit. All 
night she raved, and when the early morning came, the 
doctor, and .another keeper besides Jemima, accom- 
panied her without the walls of the asylum. In any 
case but her peculiar one, Doctor Grover would not 
have acceded to her desire; but knowing what he did, 
he felt it only right to do so. 
All Rose’s Incidity seemed to return when she quitted 
tho house. 
“Lot us take a cab,” she said, “’tis far.” She coolly 
directed the man, “ ‘i'o Hyde-park, Piccadilly side.” 
Here they alighted, and, led by the poor mad creature, 
they traversed the grass, until they came to the clump 
of trees facing the Serpentine, near the guard-house, 
Round and round she walked, searching the trunks of 
the trees. 
At length she stopped before one; it was partially 
hollow. Piunging her arm up, as far as it would go, 
she anxiously searched. A cry of delight burst, from 
her, as she drew down the hidden treasures. They 
consisted of a clasp knife with a broken blade, and a 
poeket-book. 
“T have them now,” she exultingly cried, “and they 
will not find them, and hang him !” 
Poor Rose! she had concealed them there on her 
arrival from Calais, in the early morning, before she was 
found a wanderer. 

The rest is soon told. William Doran died before he 
could be brought again to trial; and Rose lies in her 
quict bed of earth, where memory and madness no more 
assail her. 

In the pocket-book was found all-sufficient evidence, 
in papers, to show that Melville had been an honest 
man; but, if any proof had been wanting, the brother 
of him who had caused his ruin, reading Doran’s and 
Hallet’s trials in the English papers, wrote from Aus- 
tralia, whither the family had gone, sending every 
voucher of the past. 

A large portion of the money was restored, out of 
ffallet’s property ; and in the love of Fanny Lisle (Mrs. 
\Youghton), Wenry Melville was destined to prove, that 
it is noj always the first love which is deepest. 
mother and sister were there to bless him; and Mrs. 
Darcey, too, to prove an axiom often denied, that there 
may be a sincere and platonic love between a handsome 
man and woman. 

Jemima and Doctor Grover got on so well together, 
that she remained as keeper in the asylum, and he 
blessed his stars that he had not dissected her dead 
hody—she was even more useful to him living. Thus 
the maskers were gone, the evil had departed, and only 
the good and true.remained to play out the “ Game of 
Life,” no longer haunted on their way by the “ Shadows 
of Crime.” 











THE END. 





ORIGIN OF FIRE. 

Ir is from such information as Sanserit scholars have 
collected from the Vedas for the less learned, that we 
may gather what seem to have been the first ideas of 
mankind on the subject, which later tradition. has de- 
livered to us wrapped up in the mythical form of what, 
by eomparison, we may call the modern classical story 
of Prometheus. 

At the outset of our inquiry, the question arises—how 
did man first discover fire? Grateful posterities recite 
with gratitude the names of benefactors, who, in suc- 
cessive ages, have wrestled with Nature through the 
watches of the night, with somewhat of the faith of the 
patriarch who wrestled with the God of Nature, and 
wrung from her her seerets, in the discoveries thus won 
giving to mankind greater liberty, and establishing for 
him a wider reign. But who can declare to us the 
name of that great genius and benefactor who procured 
for man the half-divine power of creating at his will 
licht and warmth? He who did this was the father of 
civilisation. Think what man was without fire! It is 
hardly possible to conceive anything more base than 
the abject state into which man fell when, by his wil- 
fulness, he had cast himself off from the protecting care 
of his Father, and was left to provide for himself in the 
forest of primeval nature, For his food were masts and 
acorns, and the berries of trees, which the birds left 
him. If for food, as well as clothing, he killed, as he 
could, the beasts of the field, it was to devour their 
flesh raw; for weapons, he would have but a branch 
torn with difficulty from a tree, or a stone rubbed 
sharp upon the angles of another. ‘The dens of thé earth, 
or the coverts of the thicket, were his home. Without 
metals to dig the earth, theré was no agriculture, and 
without fire there were no metals. No light in the 
long nights, and so an advance of population towards 
the north and the temperate zone, left men to die of 
cold and hunger in the winter, or to vegetate, or rather 
hyberiinte in gloom. And to these physical distresses 
we must add the accompanying and consequent moral 
losses. No fireside hearth, with all the sacred ties and 
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quity so justly apprehended when it made its hearth its 
altar. No society where there was no family. Woman’s 
modesty, man’s strong and patient endurance for his 
offspring, filial piety, and all the softer aflections, had 
no home to shelter in. If an acute, though, perhaps, 
fanciful writer, connects the great movement towards 
vigorous action which began to stir the northern na- 
tions of the 13th century, with the adoption of chimneys 
in domestic architecture, what must have been the 
deadness of enterprise, the grossness and the dullness 
of our race, when it had not even fire to make a smoke; 
and who will describe the joy and radiant ecstacy of 
him among “the famous men and our fathers who be- 
gat us,” who first displayed to his astonished brethren 
the smoking brand from which he had succeeded in 
eliciting a flame? The change which would ensue from 
this discovery would affect every part of human life, and 
the memory of it would epee live in the religious 
traditions of those nations who had to struggle through 
the hardships of a northern winter. In their days of 
cold and darkness, all phenomena of Nature connected 
with light or warmth would have an especial interest to 
the shivering and benighted spectators. 
Accordingly, many traditions have floated down to us, 
which show that, by their simple observation, men had 
learned to recognise ideas of light and heat, long before 
the thought of producing either had occurred to them, 
According to one very old myth, aptly illustrative of 
man’s mind, when he was yet a savage who had never 
left the precincts of his native forest, the world was a 
great tree, of which the clouds were branches, and the 
stars the fruit. From this rude conception analogous 
ideas of many of the phenomena of Nature were received 
into the mind. Lightning is sometimes the fruit, some- 
times a branch of this vast tree; at the same time, as 
it comes down towards earth, the lightning is said to be 
a bird, leaving its nest in the boughs above, and carry- 
ing in its beak a lighted branch. ‘l'his seems to be the 
origin of the multitude of stories explaining how fire, a 
denizen of heaven, became an inhabitant of earth. 





BE IN EARNEST. 

THE simple rule which commands success in every 
undertaking, be it great or small, is this—“ Be in ear- 
nest.” He who thinks to accomplish anything worthy 
of note without its application will be surely doomed to 
disappointment. The earnest man aims at nothing but 
success, and will not fail to win it. How many defeats are 
chronicled for every victory! How many prospects are 
ruined for every fortune made, and how few win success 
in proportion to those who are disappointed in their ex- 
pectations! A lack of energy and earnestness has kept 
thousands in the background who might otherwise have 
been the first in the line of their calling. 

Most men are. but little more than journeymen, for 
themselves or for others, all their lives, and never riso 
to the dignity of proprictors of their own fortunes, 
Hence it is that men a are really in earnest lead and 
control the world; other men do little else but their 
bidding, and help them carry out their plans. Some are 
in earnest by nature, others by education and a right 
course of training. The greatest scholars, statesmen, 
and mechanics, whose names have become illustrious in 
the world’s history, are those who lived for a purpose, 
who had in view some definite aim, who worked on 
with unceasing earnestness, and were not swerved from 
their course by trifles; men whose labour ennobled 
them and made them great; men who found the right, 
and maintained it through all opposing circumstances, 
Greatness has in its vocabulary no such word as fail ! 
it will and must succeed. When the Alps intercepted 
the line of Napoleon’s march, he said, “ There shall be 
no Alps;” and such in effect was tho result, for he 
accomplished what no other man dared to attempt, and 
astonished the world with the proof of his earnestness. 
When difficulties from poverty and opposition of friends 
beset him, Franklin resolutely determined that no difti- 
culties should deter him in his progress, and the result 
proved the correctness of his calculations. One man 
iabours to find something to do; another labours to do 
something. While one, with folded hands, waits for 
future opportunities to turn up something to his advan- 
tage, another seizes even the most trifling occurrences 
and makes them subservient toa golden result. The 
first would scarcely make auger holes while the 
others were tunnelling the solid rock of the mountuin. 
So it has ever been, so it ever will be. Never was 
a great principle of science announced to the world 
that did not cause to spring up opposition and strife, 
And never was a great truth brought to light and 
established among men, until its advocates had battled 
long and earnestly to maintain it. Talent and genius 
may have much to do with a succesful result, but 
earnestness still more. A person may be the envied 
possessor of brilliant talents, and every circumstance 
seemingly argue a successful issue to whatever he 
might undertake; but unless those talents are rightly 
employed and kept in vigorous action, supported by an 
earnestness of purpose, their possessor profits but very 
little thereby. 

The history of all successful enterprises points out to 
us but one course to be followed in all the affairs of life ; 
that is, first seek out a worthy object, the attainment of 
which is suited to your talents, and then concentrate all 
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HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
“ SENSATION”? DRAMAS, 
Crime has in all times formed an ingredient of tho 
drama. In the plays of Marston, Webster, and Dockar, 
and even of their great Fg cae pe Shakespeare, wo 
have crimes enough, and murder stalks amongst them 
With its terrible front—appalling and appalled. Poison 
and the poniard are nile to do their work without 
stint and without blenching, on the open stage: but 
how finely it is done! If the féeelings are wrought upon 
too strongly, is not the imagination raised at the samo 
time? The writer surrounds his victims with high and 
burning thoughts, full of poetry and passion. The part 
which the poniard plays becomes of secondary import- 
anée—the mere act of murder loses half its horror in 
the high and heroic sentiments and the poetical imagery 
which stand between the deed and the andience. The 
stage may be covered with dead and dying, but our 
imaginations have something else and something higher 
to dwell upon. We are not “sensationalised” by stabs 
and shots and shrieks and plunges; we are sympathising 
with the fierce contempt with which the victims defy 
and almost welcome the approach of death ; we triumph 
with them over murder, and bear without shrinking the 
blow of the knife. 

But how is it in the modern “ sensation” drama ? 
All the poetry of passion disappears; nothing but the 
bare, bald act is left, heightened by a great scenic 
“effect.” It is not the aim of the author to picture a 
crime to the imagination, but to show it to the senses, 
It is pretty much as if one were invited by Mr. John 
Holloway to his house in Donkey-row, in order to seo 
him slaughter and mutilate his wife Celia, or as if the 
murderer of Maria Martin asked us to be present at her 
obsequies in the Red Barn, We are invited to witness 
a niurder, or half-a-dozon murders, done by stabbing or 
by drowning; and the attraction of the scene is tho 
doing of the murder, the stabbing with the knife, the 
thrusting down into the water, the shricking of the 
victim, the throwing from the rock, the agonies of the 
dying man or woman, All this is held up to the eye in 
the most glaring colours, without any wish or attempt 
to soften its coarseness by the aid of the imagination 
by the language of passion or poetry. On the contrary, 
speech is got rid of as much as possible, as too delicate 
a medium for impressing molerh audiences—as too 
subtle to produce “ sensation” in an audience of the 
nineteenth century: perhaps, also, because authors now- 
a-days find the instrument too weak or too unmanage- 
able in their hands. What isa keen cutting sword in 
one hand, or one age, is but a wooden block in another, 

FIJI TABLE LUXURIES, 
It appears that the Fiji cookery is not to be despised, 
and that Bokola, otherwise man’s flesh, is going out of 
fashion there, under missionary influence, and also, per- 
haps, partly because it is not thought digestible. If 
eaten at all, it is de rigueur that it should be served 
with vegetables, and that it should be eaten, like no 
other Fiji dish, with a fork. In short, the Fiji people 
appear to be much under the dominion of etiquette, 
and submit to great discomforts in order to fulfil its 
o.com the Fijian Brummels undergo much 
to ‘keep their head-dresses in visiting order. Their 
elaborate coifwre is washed with lime, to friz it like 
the hair of negroes, and it is dyed in various colours, 
The Battas, according to Marco Polo, pursued their 
enemies with a knife in ono hand and half'n lemon 
and a pod of pepper in the other; and the gentlo 
Fijians are as particular as to the accessories of their 
repast. A peculiar kind of taro, called Kwrilagi, is 
—— out as having been eaten with a whole 
ribe of people. The story sounds strange, but, as « 
number of natives were present when it was told, 
several of whom corroborated the various statements, 
or corrected the proper names that occurred, its truth 
appears unimpeachable. In the centre of Viti Levu, 
there dwelt a tribe known by the name ef Kai na loca, 
who, in days of yore, gave great offence to the ruling 
chief of the Namosi district, and, as a punishment ot 
their misdeeds, the whole tribe was oe a emal to die. 
Every year the inmates of one house were baked and 
eaten; fire was set to the empty dwelling, and its 
foundation planted with kurilagi. In the following 
year, as soon as this plant was ripe, it became the sig- 
nal for the destruction of the next house and its inhabit- 
ants, and the planting of a fresh field of taro. Thus, 
house after house, family after family, disappeared, until 
Rutuibuna, the father of the present chief, Kuruduadua, 
pardoned the remaining few, and allowed them to dic a 
natural death. In 1860, only one old woman, living at 
Cagina, was the sole survivor of the Na loca people. 
Picture the feelings of these unfortunate wretches, 
as they watched the growth of tho ominons plant! 
Throughout the dominions of the powerful chief whose 
authority they had insulted, their lives were forfeited, 
and to escape into territories where they were strangers 
would, in those days, only have been to hasten the 
awful doom awaiting them in their own country. No- 
thing remained, save to watch, watch, wateh, the rapid 
development of the kurilagi. As leaf after leaf un- 
folded, the tubers increased in size and substance, how 
cir hearts must have trembled, their courage foreaken 
them; and when, at last, the folinge began to turn 
yellow, the plant was ripe, what agonies they must have 
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“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 








ENLARGEMENT OF 


“TWICE A WEEK.” 





The next Number will commence a New Series of this Journal, under the title of 


“EVERY 


WEEK,” 


in which the general features of the Publication will be preserved, in addition to others of an interesting 
and striking character; while the New Series will be 


DOUBLE THE PRESENT SIZE. 


A single number only will be issued every Wednesday, comprising 48 columns of literature, profusely 


and brilliantly illustrated, 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


“EVERY WEEK” will thus be as large as the largest Periodical ever printed; while its Editors 
will aim to make it better than the best publication ever seen. 

This alteration in the form of publication is made for the convenience of the Trade (more particularly 
of the Country Booksellers), and to ensure regularity of supply to our Subscribers. 

In “EVERY WEEK” will be commenced an original Tale of intense Power, Passion, and 


Adventure, entitled the 


TREASURE 


A ROMANCE OF 


SEEKERS: 


THE GOLDEN VALLEY. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED, 


At the same time, the New and Powerful Tale— 


DAISY THORNE; 


O R, 


THE GRIMWOOD MYSTERY. 


will enter upon a new phase of interest :—Paat II.—Tur Wuire Mask. 


ANOTHER NEW ROMANCE 


by a favourite Author, illustrated in the highest style of Modern Art, will speedily follow. 


OF THRILLING INTEREST, 











CURRENT GOSSIP 


James, tre Novetist.—Tho following epitaph, written by 
Walter Savage Landor, has been placed upon the grave of 
air. G. P. R. James, at Venice:—‘ George Payne Rainsford 
Jumes, British Consul-General in the Adriatic, died at Venice, 
ured 60, in the 0th of June, 1860. His merits as a writer are 
known wherever the English language is, and as a man they 
rest in the hearts of many. A few friends have erected this 
humble and perishable monument,”’ 

Kents or Lonpow Tuxataxs.—Mr, Boucicault says :—The 
rent of such a building as the Haymarket varies from £3,500 
to £4,000 a-year, He pays at the rate of 7,800 for Drury-lane, 
The Haymarket was rented, hoe believes, for many years at 
£4,400 a-year, and is worth thatamount now. The Princess's 
\ a8 let to Mr, Webster for £3,800 a-year, and he understands 
that he has sublet it for £4,100, A rent of £4,600 was offered 
for the Adelphi. Abont £14,000 a-yoar is paid for the Lyceum, 

Tur Youno Maw yruom tas Country.—We do not often 
give police news; but there was an incident in the Clerken- 
well Court the other day too rich to be passed over, A youn 
inan presented himself before Mr. D'Eyncourt, and state 
that he was riding home from the Exhibition on the top of 
an omnibus, when he gave the conductor a half-crown to 
tuke his fare from, The conductor gave him 2s, 2d. in change, 
und amongst it was a shilling of George the Fourth, date 
1826, having on the back of it a lion, Fancying that the 
shilling was not all right, he asked the conductor if it was so, 
‘he conductor began scratching his head, said that the lion- 
backed shillings were very valuable in consequence of their 
being #0 scarce, and that he (applicant) might soon earn a 
fortune, as he could get 1s, 6d, for every one ho could get of 
them. (A laugh.) He also said that he was sorry he had 
given him ergneene the shilling, but as it was done he 
could not help it; but as he wanted ono very particularly to 
rive to his sweetheart, he would give him 1s. 6d. for the one 
had, Applicant said ho should at once have it, on which 
the conductor gave him eight penny pieces. (A laugh.) Ap- 

licant told him that he was wrong, and that he had promised 

sim Is, 6d, for the shilling piece, on which the conductor and 
the passengers outside burst into a roar of Th and the 
contieater said he had done no such thing. All he had pro- 
mised he had performed, namely, gave him “ eight in pence” 
for the shilling, and he might do what he liked for the other 
id., for he did not care for the magistrate. Under these cir- 
eu #8, be applied for a summons to compel the con- 
ductor to refund. Mr. D'Eyncourt advised the County Court, 

Ilumaw Saceaivicks.—Large districts of India are inhabited 
by sacrificing Khonds, Captain M‘Neill was plainly told in 
the hill tracts of Bundhasir of Karoonde that compulsion 
alone causes them to refrain from human sacrifice. Among 
the Khonds of Jeypoor he found an uneasy feeling prevailing 
under the relinquishment of sacrifice. In the last three sea- 
gone he writes) the rains had been scanty in the Karoonde 
and Khond tracts, and the crops of cattle suffered 
much in consequence, The Khonds were anxious to revert 
to their long-cherished rite, and applied to the paut rajah of 
‘fooamool for permission to sacrifice, and asked him for a 
meriah, or victim, This he declined to give, stating 
human sacrifices had been prohibited, but offering them 
buffaloes and sheep. The offer was rejected by the Khonds, 
und they resolved that, be the consequences what they might, 
u public sacrifice should take place at the full noon of Poosoo 
jast year, The question was then raised where a victim could 
be procared, and was solved by a Khond stating that he 
would hand over for sacrifice a “ toorie,’’ who, though not 
purchased as 2 meriah, was an agrarian slave, bought for 
ilye rupees, The offer having been ted, the intended 
victim, an elderly woman, was removed to the village of 
l‘uckregoodah, and there heavily ironed, and, on an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on the part of the paut rajah to rescue her, 
Was taken and secreted on the hills, The t rajab then 
sont an express to the mt, and within an hour a guard of 
69 sebundies started under a trustworthy sirdar, marched 52 
miles in 38 hours over a very hilly and rugged country, and 
reached the scene of sacrifice as the vicum was being re- 
moved to the post erected for hor immolation, The assembled 
Khonds—et least 6,000 in number—thus found themselves de- 
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THE JESTER 


Tar youngest and prettiest girl is no chicken—if she is a 
goose. 

Wuat living creature has a beard without a chin?—An 
oyster. 

A voor fellow sometimes drives ostentatiously a pair of 
greys, when he is driven by @ score of duns. 

An ambitious barber advertises himself as a “ Professor of 
Decoracapillaturation and Depilacrostation,” 

Scrvurryise a lawyer when he tells you how to avoid liti- 
gation, and a doctor when he drinks your health, 

A prersow below the middle stature observed he could boast 
of two negative qualifications, viz., that ho never wore a 
great coat nor ever lay long in bed, 

Tue editor of the Boston Post says that a neowly-invonted 
dozen-bladed knife has been made by a Yankee cutler, which 
has, in addition to its blades, a corkscrew, a bodkin, a hair- 
brush, and a bootjack, besides a season-ticket to the theatre, 

Sometaine to Dainx.—A stranger came up to a true 
Washingtonian with the inquiry, ‘‘Can you tell where I can 
get anything to drink?” ‘Oh yes,” said the other, “‘ follow 
me.”” The man followed him two or three streets, till he 
began to be discouraged. ‘‘ How much further must I go?”’ 
said he, “Only a few steps further,” said the Washing- 
tonian; “there is the pamp!”’ 

Truta Sometimes in a bit ov Firetatron.—(A conversa- 
tion between two waltzes.)—Infatuated youth: ‘‘Oh! Julia 
dearest, allow me a small place in your heart—just a little 
corner.’”’—Julia (who is a fearful flirt): ‘‘Oh! yes—you are 
at liberty to enter; but I tell you beforehand that you will 
find it most inconveniently crowded. If you have any sense 
of comfort, you'll remain outside. It’s a perfect crush-room, 
Wait till a few of the others have gone,’ —Punch, 


—— 
HOME HINTS 


A snoutpre of mutton is, next to the leg, the joint of meat 
best calculated for keeping in warm weather. 

Caxzs keep best in tin canisters; wooden boxes, unless 
well seasoned, are apt to give them a disagreeable taste; 
brown paper should be avoided for the same reason. 

SwexrrnG Carpsets.—The frequent use of astiff broom soon 
wears out the beauty of the best carpet ; an ordinary clothes- 
brush is best adapted for superior kinds. If servants would 
frequently sweep under them, the necessity of beating car- 
pete would be avoided, and this is the worst enemy that a 
carpet can have, 

To Kexr Veertastes Nics.—Vegetables should not be 
kept in water when fresh, or refreshed by sprinkling them 
with water (as is often practised) until they are to be used, 
for the flavour is there y great injured, It is only when 
they have become flaccid, that they should be immersed in 
water, to restore their crispness before they are cooked, other- 
wise they will be tough and unpalatable. 

Kip Guovss.—To wash kid gloves, have ready a little new 
milk in one saucer, and a piece of brown soap in another, 
Spread the 
glove neatly on the cloth; take a piece of flannel; dip in the 
milk ; rub well with the soap, then apply briskly to the glove, 
holding it firmly with the left hand, and rubbing it downward 
tow: the fingers, When well cleaned, let it , and it will 
look as good as new. 

To MawaGe Sexvants.—To govern a house well and make 
servants amenable, there are three things required of the 
presiding genius—good sense, good health, and good tem- 
per; and how few ladies there are in the world who are so 
‘ortunate as to possess them all. Orders given in a pet go 
for nothing; the bad example ay very far. A sickly la 
may give very sensible orders, but she cannot overlook her 
domestic establishment; and where the eye of the mistress 
cannot penetrate, we all know that gross neglect and extra- 
vagance will ensue, <A fool at the head of a household, let 
ber have ever so good a temper (she most likely will be 
blessed with that), and ever such good health, will never 
have a clean, com/ortablo house or a well-cooked meal. Good 
servants would not live in such a place a week, and bad ones 





prived of what they fancicd no power could dispossesa them, 


would have no chance of improving themselves, 
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FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Act or tz Raver.—A 8) man, in the neighbourhood of 
the wood of Clairmarais (Somme), shot, a few days ago, an 
unusually large raven, having round one of its legs a small 
iron ring, on which were engraved the words, “‘ Born at 
Courtray in 1772.’ This fact is a confirmation of the opinion 
of certain naturalists, that ravens live for a century and 
upwards. 

Mopern Drvrytne-Rops.—A Californian farmer states that 
he has found veins of water in the hills, &c., with a crotched 
peach-limb, thus:—‘‘ Take it in both hands firmly, palms 
upward, and the butt-end of the crotch pointing up, then 
walk on slowly, and if you approach a vein; the butt-end 
will begin to turn down; pass over back and forth, and you 
will have the identical spot to dig. The crotch won’t work 
in everyone’s hands, and some don’t believe in it; but I 
know it to be a fact. Try where you know there is a vein or 
pipe of water running under ground, and if it don’t work in 

our hands, let others try it. It did not use to work in my 
ds, but now does. I tried it crossing my own underground 
water-pipe (of wood), and it worked like acharm. I found 
other veins by the same process in different places on my 
land where I little expected water, which le: me to con- 
clude that there are numerous veins of water in the hills run- 
ning in every direction, that do not always break out in 
springs.” - 

Mowstrovs Cost or Rartwars.—The statistics of the preli- 
minary, parliamentary, and legal expenses of some of the 
leading lines are really appalling. Here is the Great Northern, 
for instance :—That company’s bi!l was introduced in 1845, 
It was opposed by the London and North-Western, the 
Eastern Counties, the Midland, and by two rival schemes— 
the London and York and the Direct Northern. For eighty- 
two days the contest went on, when the close of the session 

ut an end to it. In the succeeding session it was resumed 
fore the Upper House, After three or four weeks of dis- 
cussion the bill was passed. Meantime, the directors of the 
Great Northern had bought off the rival schemes, and con- 
sented to pay the costs of the other opposing lines. The 
paiaies expenses of this ——. exceeded half a mil- 
ion, Afurther sum of about two hundred thousand pounds 
was required to get a bill amending the first. Thus seven 
hundred and sixty-three thousand pounds were expended in 
ae gre the sanction of parliament to make a line two hun- 
dred and forty-five miles long. Nearly two millions were 
given for land and compensation. The parliamentary, land, 
and compensation charges amounted to two millions six hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling. In round numbers, the pay+ 
ments on capital account may be estimated at eleven millions 
two hundred thousand pounds, Hence, one-fourth of the 
capital had vanished before a sod was turned. 


——¢@——— 
SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Tax Sra-Horse.—A sea-horse has just been presented to 
the Zoological Gardens of the Bois de Boulogne. This sin- 
gular fish, which is generally from six to ten inches in length, 
has a head strongly resembling that of a horse: the rest of 
the body is covered with scales in longitudinal and transverse 
ridges, with tubercular points at the angles of intersection, 
80 as to give it the appearance of a lizard. 

Brweine tue Caannev.—AMitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal 
says & at pa for a railway ferry-boat from and to Dover and 
Calais will be shortly before the public. The ferry-boat is to 
be 3,000 feet in length, 100 feet beam, and draw but 5 feet of 
water. In the centre of the deck will be a covered iron tun- 
nel, into which the carriages will steam, with goods and 
passengers, to be conveyed across the Channel with consi- 
derable rapidity. The speed is to be 4 miles per hour. She 
will have rudders at both ends, and will never require to 
turn, Her build is to be that of a series of unsinkable tubes. 

EmBaLMiIne tuk Dgap.—An old practice—a practice rife 
amongst the earliest nations of the civilised earth—after 
lying in comparative inactivity for ages, is beginning once 
more to be recognised and followed out. Again, in the 
history of human effort, the picture is presented of the 
living man endeavouring to retain the dead in material sem- 
blance and permanent form. In America at the present time 
embalming has become so common that, at the seat of war, 
one professor of the art has embalmed twenty-five victims of 
the battle-field in a single week. The son of the President 
has been embalmed; a late great European potentate has 
been embalmed; a very ugly woman who, some years ago, 
came to London on her own account to barter her ugliness 
to curiosity, has been embalmed, and now again revisits the 
glimpses of a London sun, not merely to show how poor 
humanity may be disfigured, but in what perfection the dis- 
figurement may be perpetuatec. 

——@—_— 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


Toe man who needs a law to keep him from abusing an 
inferior animal, necds a prison to prevent his violating the 


law. 

Tar heart of a young girl is like a nest where the little 
swallow chirps, shows its head, tries its wings, and watches 
the moment to fly. 

Ir is certainly a humiliating reflection, that we are always 
doubtful of the effect of the medicines we compound, whilst 
we are sure of our poisons, 

Ay injury is not always a reason for retaliation; nor is the 
folly of others with regard to us a sufficient reason for imi- 
tating it with regard to them. 

Tax same laws that secure property encourage avarice; 
and the fences made about honest acquisition are the bars 
which secure the hoards of the miser. 

Tae truly t are always accessible ; we need not fear to 
offend them by respectfully speaking the truth, which is the 
best comphment we can pay to real dignity. 

Tuer is a class of people who think that to be grim is to 
be good; that piety is a sort of facial longitude, and that a 
thought, to be really wholesome, must be shaped like a 
co! 


Som writers, who profess to consider their doctrines infi- 
nitely beneficial to mankind, protest that they would not 
publish thera if they were not greatly provoked to it, They 
are benevolent from spite. Such cats would not give out 
their electrical light without having their backs well rubbed, 
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OSBORNES — 
ANALYSED PROVISIONS. 
YHE above have been subjected to upwards of Two Thousand Analyses during the last five 
years, as certified by the Analyst, copies of whose reports ray be had on application. 


GEORGE OSBORNE is now enabled, by the magnitude of his connection, to supply all first- 


class Provisions at such prices as to ensure a saving of 15 per cent. to the purchaser. 





PACKAGES GRATIS: 


OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, 
Osborne House, 30, Ludgate Hill, near St. Paul’s, London, E.C. 


RHEUMATISM, CHILBLAINS, &c. | COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION ARE 


{OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the only really Concen- | , _ SPVECTUALLY ‘OURED BY 
RATED Esser f the Sea-weed. It isdaily i ing in celebrit : 
us a remedy for all kinds of Rheumatism, whether Acute or Chronic, | EBATINGS, GOUGH LOSENAES. 
immediately relieving the pain, and speedily curing the disease, It is | port ANT TESTIMONIAL TO THE EFFICACY OF 


the best remedy for Spinal Affections, Contractions, Weakness of the - 
Limbs, Serofulous Swellings, and all those affections for which the sea- KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES IN RELIEVING PUL. 








that I have been more or less Consumptive for upwards of three years, 
and have tried a great number of Lozenges to abate the Cough, but 
from none have I found such relief as from yours—eyen one .of them will 
check the most violent attack. They are invaluable, and I strongly 
recommend them to persons suffering from a Cough or Cold on the Chest. 
Pray make any use of this you please, if worth your while. 

I am, Str, your obedient Servant, 


side is recommended, and is also AN ADMIRABLE APPLICATION FOR | MONARY AFFECTIONS. 
CHILBLAINS, rp 

The Public should be careful to obtain the original preparation, by | - ‘ Bs. gr aren say m —, 
asking for “COLES'S ALGA MARINA,” each bottle of which is en- | _ S#,—The very ‘excellent properties-of your Lozenges induce me | 
veloped in a Pamphlet. containing namerons Cases and Testimonials, | trouble you with another testimonial on their behalf. All I can say is, 


without which none is genuine, Sold in Bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 

each, by T. KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; and by all 
Chemists. 
Observe, in the Genuine AGA Marina the name of “JAMES | 
COLES” is engraven on the label. 
} 





TJOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue Great Neep.—The blood 
] I is the life, and on its purity depends our health, if not our ex- 7 Me. Kayae. Raia eG 


taminations, and by that power strengther and invigorate the whole 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79; St. Paul's 
system, healthily stimulate sluggish organs, repress over excited action, (| Churchyard, London; and retail by all Druggiste and Patent Medicine 
and establish order. Vendors in the World. 


CONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 


Coughs, Whooping-Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Fever, Ague, Diphtheria, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Diarrhea, Spasms, and Colic, 
ARE IMMEDIATELY RELIEVED BY A DOSE OF 


CHLORODYNE, 


DISCOVERED AND NAMED BY 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.R.C.8.L, Ex-Army Medical Staff. 


HE question asked by invalids, families, and households, is, What is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, and 
what to have always ready? Medical testimony, the reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory of the 
invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all others. : 

CHLORODYNE is a fiquid taken in drops, according to age. It invariably relieves pain, of whatever kind; creates a calm, 
refreshing sleep; allays irritation of the nervous system, when all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects, like opium or 
laudanum, and can be taken when none other can be tolerated. ; : 

Among invalids, it allays the pain of neuralgia, rheumatism, gout, &c.; it soothes the weary achings of consumption, relieves 
the goreness of the chest, cough, and expectoration, and cures all chest affections, such as asthma, bronchitis, palpitation, &e. ; it 
checks diarrhoa, alvine discharges, or spasms and colics of the intestines, éc. 


' EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. ) 


From W. Versalius Pettigrew, M.D.: “I have ao hesitation in stating that 1 have ‘ever met with any medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and 
sedative. / have used it in con ion, asthma, diarr’ and other di and am most catisfied with the results.” ' 
ty Dr. M of Now lor Scotlend ag 5 pone it the mosh va a ing, dg 


istence. These Pills thoroughly cleanse this vital fluid from all con- | . Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}4., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 















4] » : 
3,0. Boke, Biber is It is, without the mos’; certain and valdable anodyne we have. ws z aie 
From G. V. Ri Eagq., 8 Egbar;.“ As an astringent + -. Ajerrhoea, and an anti-spasmodic in ; ) cramps in the xhdomen, the relief is 
astantaneous. Aan tolative in miasaigin ent iichasineens tal Giese axe recy ble. In uterine <ffections : iv extremely valuable. 
CAUTION.—-Beware of spurious imitations (oe. Rach bottle of the genuine bears a Government Stamp, with the words “DR. J. COLLIS 
oN, B : P ehgraved thereon in white letters, — 





TRADE MARE. 





Sold only in Bottles at 2c. 94. and 4s, 6d., by *he sole Agent and Manufacturer, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, 
Wh Prefassional Testimoniale onclecel. 

















